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Educational Research 


Francis Glass, Master Teacher 
ECKELBERRY 


NEACHING fine art—this proposition wins universal 


assent, but means follows that its implications 

are given due weight educational theory and practice. 
fact, seems that there important educational 
principle which more generally accepted verbally and the 
same time more generally neglected the discussion par- 
ticular problems. its many implications, shall mention 
only one. teaching fine art, follows that the study 
the life and work outstanding artists the field ought 
one important aspect the pre-service and in-service training 

This not easy provide, since there are few outstand- 
ing teachers concerning whom have much information. The 
reputation nearly all teachers local and temporary. The 
average professional student education could probably name 
not more than five six individuals who have won fame pri- 
marily through their teaching ability. There have been many 
famous men who have been teachers, but, for the most part, 
their fame has come because they have been administrators, 
writers, philosophers, educational reformers, rather than 
because they have been outstanding teachers. the many 
thousands classical teachers during the long period when 
classical training was generally regarded the necessary basis 
true liberal culture, few indeed are known today anyone 
except the specialist. 

This paper presents the important facts that have been 
able learn about classical scholar and teacher who, spite 
the handicaps imposed poverty, poor health, domestic 
trouble, and frontier life, manifested the single-minded devo- 
tion his calling and the extraordinary ability that entitle him 
the appellation “artist-teacher.” This man Francis Glass. 
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not entirely unknown, but the existing accounts 

his some are inaccurate, some are too brief 

much service, some are not easily accessible, and others fail 

give due attention his outstanding ability teacher. 

seems, therefore, that more careful account and one that 

places more emphasis his teaching should have interest and 
inspiration for the present generation teachers. 

was born Londonderry, Ireland, 1790, and came 
America when was eight years old. His father was 
teacher the Mount Airy Seminary Philadelphia, Catholic 
institution that has long since been Francis re- 
ceived his education that city, probably the University 
Pennsylvania, and for few years engaged literary work 
the vicinity. taught Germantown and Princeton, and 
seems have spent some time While serving 
instructor the interior Pennsylvania, contracted un- 
fortunate marriage state, said, partial insanity,” 
which brought much unhappiness his highly sensitive nature. 
“With all ambition prostrated, and with deady sickness his 
heart,” migrated about 1817 1818 the Miami Valley 
Ohio, which that time was largely backwoods territory 
where there was comparatively little demand for teaching 
anything beyond the rudiments. 

From that time until Reynolds made his acquaintance 
1822, Glass “pursued the business schoolkeeping, vari- 
ous places, where teacher was wanted, subject the whims 
children and the caprices their parents, enough alone dis- 
turb the greatest philosopher.” seems not have been well 
adapted the work teaching the rudiments the children 
pioneers, and probably was not very popular with parents. 
any rate, moved about good deal. said have 
taught the first school Clinton County, Ohio, and have 


A., Cyclopaedia American Literature (Philadelphia, 1875), 
703-704; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia American Biography, pp. 663-64; Allibone, 
Critical Dictionary English Literature (Philadelphia, 1898), Steele, W., 
“Francis Glass,” Western History, pp. 291-93; and certain local histories 
Dayton and Montgomery County, Ohio. The principal primary source the preface 
written his pupil, friend, and patron, Reynolds, Glass’s Life Washington 
(New York, 1835), and will utilized largely the following account. All quota- 
tions not otherwise documented are taken from it. 

(Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1886), 484. 

*Reynolds, op. cit., Steele, op. cit., 291; Dayton Watchman, June 10, 
1823; (Lebanon, Ohio) Western Star, January 1822. 
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taught various times Warren, Miami, and Montgomery 
Counties.* “Every new change school gave Glass some new 
cause suffering, which had effect his health and temper.” 


THE summer 1822, Reynolds student Ohio Uni- 
versity, and expected return the winter continue his 
studies. Prevented circumstances from returning, sought 
competent classical teacher the western part the state 
with whom might pursue his studies. learned Glass, 
who was then teaching Lebanon County, and who “had ex- 
cited small degree interest among the few who were 


capable appreciating his extraordinary attainments classi- 
cal 


Reynold’s account continues: 


found him remote part the county good neighborhood 
thrifty farmers, who had employed him instruct their children, who, 
general, were then acquiring the simplest rudiments English education. 
The schoolhouse now rises fresh memory. stood the banks 
small stream, thick grove native oaks, resembling more den for Druid- 
ical rites, than temple learning. The building was low log cabin, with 
clapboard roof, but indifferently tight—all the light heaven, found this 
cabin, came through apertures made each side the logs, and these were 
covered with oiled paper keep out the cold air, while they admitted the 
dim rays. 

The seats, benches, were hewn timbers, resting upright posts, 
placed the ground keep them from being overturned the mischievous 
urchins who sat them. the centre was large stove, between which and 
the back part the building, stood small desk, without lock key, made 
rough plank, over which plane had never passed; and, behind this desk, sat 
Professor Glass when entered his school. 

There might have been forty scholars present; twenty-five these were 
engaged spelling, reading, and writing, few arithmetic, small class 
English grammar, and half dozen, like myself, had joined his school, for 
the benefit his instruction the Greek and Latin languages, preparatory 
more extended course one the Ohio seminaries. 

The moment learned that intention was pursue the study the 
languages with him, his whole soul appeared beam from his countenance. 
commenced strain, which another would have seemed pedantic, but 
which, fact, was far from being him. 

The following imperfect sketch drawn entirely from memory, may serve 
give some idea his peculiar manner: “Welcome the shrine the 
Muses, young friend, Salve! The temple the Delphian God was 
originally laurel hut, and the Muses deign dwell, accordingly, even 


Steele, op. cit., 291; Western Star, January February 16, 1822. 
op. 11; see also Dayton Watchman, June 10, 1823. 
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rustic abode. Non humilem domum fastidiunt, umbrosamve ripam. Here, 
too, the winds hold converse, ‘Eurus, and Caurus, and Argestes loud,’ and the 
goddesses the Castalian fountain, the daughters the golden-haired Mne- 
mosyne, are sometimes silent with the lyre, cithara tacentes, that they may 
catch the sweet murmurs the harp Aeolus. Here too, the priest the 
muses, Musarum sacerdos, sing, the young either sex, strains before 
unheard, Virginibus puerisque canto. Plutus, indeed, that blind old deity far 
away; and far away let him be, for well has the prince the comic poets 
styled him ‘filthy, crooked, miserable, wrinkled, bald, and toothless creature.’ 

Such was first interview. was display perfectly natural, and with- 
out the least apparent consciousness effort his part. 


Reynolds remained pupil the school throughout the 
winter and enjoyed not only the instruction the 
classroom, but much help outside school hours. 


took the greatest interest studies, and enjoyed not only his 
instruction during school hours, but—as had taken lodgings 
farm-house about half mile from his school, the road his own humble 
residence, situate mile beyond—almost every evening, from his deep inter- 
est progress, was spent with dwelling. 


Reynolds found Glass’s teaching genuine revelation 
the value classical literature. 


While the Ohio University, had enjoyed the privilege able instruc- 
tion from the Professor Languages that institution; but far was 
capable judging, making comparison, the attainments Glass seemed 
altogether superior anything had witnessed. While reading Horace, for 
instance, the happy illustrations applied each line, word, gave interest 
studies absolutely fascinating. Sometimes, when happy mood—and 
soon learned that was not always happy—he would hold delighted 
auditor, for whole evening, while analyzing and pointing out the beauties 
single ode. The whole range classic authors was his tongue’s end, and 
would recite from them with facility and accuracy truly astonishing. 
Everything, way illustration comparison, was introduced, with such 
inimitable and sweet simplicity, that, me, seemed had never 
before understood the beauties the authors had been reading, properly 
appreciated the flow, strength, and grandeur the Latin tongue. 

His method teaching the languages was thorough and philosophical; 
the judment, well the memory, was brought into requisition, and 
illumined the page the author with such brilliant remarks, that his pupil 
seldom felt the longest lesson task. Enamoured with standard works, 
discovered strong affection for those who had earnestly engaged mastering 
their beauties; and if, any moment, showed partiality for any one 
his students, the love bore learning was the only cause it. was 
proud being professor languages, and never lost the self-satisfaction that 
arose from the consciousness his abilities. With him with Dr. Busby, 
the teacher could second one the nation; and often dwelt upon 
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that enlightened age Greece, when the lecturer the Academy Lyceum 
was greater man, public estimation, than the commander armies. 

Glass knew nothing the world more than child. was delicately 
formed mind and body, and shrunk from all coarseness, sensitive plant 
from rude touch. cold unfeeling word seemed palsy every current 
his soul, and every power his mind; but when addressed gentle con- 
fiding tones, was easy, communicative, and full light and life. such 
hours poured out stream classical knowledge, clear, sparkling, and 
copious, ever flowed from the fountains inspiration the early days 
the Muses. During these excursive flights, have sat delighted listener for 
hours, hardly daring hear own voice, for fear should break the spell 
some unclassical word, and that then the Oracle would dumb. had 
all the enthusiasm Erasmus, and those revivers learning the fifteenth 
century, who considered the languages the ornament and the charm life, 
and more worthy pursuit than all other attainments, and, who, from this 
love letters, called them Humanities.” The mind was, with him, 
measured the amount classical acquirements. was not deficient 
mathematics and other branches useful science, but they were only mere 
matters utility, and not affection.® 


Reynolds had been pupil Glass’s school for about 
three months, the latter confided him his intention 
writing life Washington Latin for use school text- 
book. had cherished the ambition for many years, but, 
engrossed the daily drudgery school, and much his 
time taken with what must have been the distasteful task 
teaching children the rudiments the three R’s, was unable 
make much progress with his magnum opus. 

Clothing was ordered for the members the family who 
were dire poverty, and the end the school term they 
were removed Dayton, Ohio, and work the book was 
resumed. Glass did not, however, plan devote all his time 
this task, but announced the opening school, presumably 
render himself little dependent Reynolds possible. 
Three different announcements appeared within year." 

How successful was securing pupils does not appear, 
but know, shown the advertisement last cited, that 
had completed the book the spring 1824. turned 
the manuscript over Reynolds and received from him the 
promise that would published. 

Reynolds, association with Foote, immediately took 


interesting note that Glass gave diplomas those his students who de- 
served them. The form the diploma reprinted Reynolds, op. vi. 
written Latin and signed “Franciscus Glass, A.M. Graec. Lat. Ling. Professor.” 

Watchman, June 10, November 1823; June 15, 1824. 
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steps publish the book subscription, but even the sub- 
scription had been successful, the author would not have lived 
see The Dayton Watchman August 24, 1824, 
carried the first announcement the projected publication 
the book and, the same column, the announcement Glass’s 
death the preceding day, after illness about three weeks.’ 


effort secure subscribers for the book was not success- 

ful, and not long afterwards Mr. Reynolds left Ohio for 
several years. 1835, through his efforts, the book was pub- 
lished Harper and Brothers. was reviewed the North 
American Review, the Knickerbocker Magazine, and the South- 
ern Literary Messenger. The third edition (1836) contains, 
besides Glass’s text 217 pages, the fifteen-page preface 
Reynolds and nine pages testimonials from classical scholars 
and teachers who had examined the manuscript the first 
edition. 

Concerning the merits the book, there was some disagree- 
ment among those whose appraisals appeared print. But 
there seems have been fairly general consensus that while 
the work was not “an accurately critical and finished piece” 
Latin composition, considering the fact that had been written 
without proper library facilities, was remarkable production 
and. would “very good school Several predicted 
that would find wide use textbook. 

The prospect that would attain wide use seemed bright. 
number institutions, including the grammar school 
Columbia College and the University Michigan adopted 
1836 third edition was printed, but this 
seems have been the last. About 1887 the plates the book 
were destroyed fire, and was never reprinted. 

ends the story Francis Glass. lived and died 
obscurity, and his book has now become literary curiosity. 

page 


more than month before his death, Glass published the Dayton Watch- 
man (July 13, 1824) Latin poem the death Lord Byron. metrical translation 
was published, July 27, and prose translation which the author pronounced 
correct August 

(op. cit. 293) clearly error placing his death 1825. 

words quoted are those Charles Anthon, professor Columbia College; his 
letter reprinted page 225 Glass’s book. 

Cyclopaedia American Biography, pp. Reynolds, cit., 
226-28; University Michigan, Regents’ Proceedings, 1837-64, §7; History 
Dayton (Dayton, 1889), pp. 225. 


Basis for Selecting the Content 
Required Courses Education 
RAYMOND BENNETT 


College Education the Ohio State University 

recently has been studying and reorganizing its courses 

and curriculums, both graduate and undergraduate, 
with view their greater effectiveness the preparation 
teachers and other educational workers. One the major prob- 
lems has been determine what subject-matter actually 
needed for the professional courses required the curriculum 
for prospective high-school teachers. the endeavor solve 
this problem the Commonwealth Teacher Training Study 
Charters and Waples has been used extensively—the Common- 
wealth list teachers’ activities having been reorganized for 
this purpose under appropriate list fifty-one topics. 

The initial step, naturally, planning the curriculum 
reorganization program had been set the general educa- 
tional objectives the College. This was done through the 
usual procedure formulation, revision, and adoption com- 
mittees and subsequent approval the College faculty. While 
the general objectives the College thus developed should 
primary curriculum making, such objectives not indicate, 
directly, the details subject-matter needed the curriculum. 
necessary make the objectives more detailed are 
have appropriate bases for the actual selection subject-matter. 

bases for determining needed subject-matter, curriculum 
workers, recent years, have used various types data, such 
the central tendencies existing curriculums group 
institutions, the judgments alumni and teachers service, 
the actual analysis teaching activity. Because their 
greater objectivity, the data from activity analysis have been 
preferred our Committee; and accordingly the second major 
step the curriculum reorganization was provide appro- 
priate statement teachers’ activities. 

The Commonwealth list teachers’ activities, being the 
most comprehensive analysis teaching available, was adopted 
the Curriculum Committee the basic list from which this 
selection activities for curriculum treatment was made. 
preliminary phase the curriculum investigation the 
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Commonwealth list had been used instrument for check- 
ing the content existing education courses. this time, cer- 
tain disadvantages the organization the list had appeared, 
which seemed wise overcome before proceeding with the 
more fundamental reorganization the education courses. 


Accordingly, was decided undertake reorganization 
the Commonwealth list. 


discussion which follows concerned with the develop- 

ment this reorganized list and with its use basic 
instrument for selecting the content for the entire group 
required undergraduate courses education; namely, the 
courses commonly covered the titles, educational psychology, 
principles teaching, methods, student teaching, philosophy 
education, and history education. 

The procedure which had been set the College for 
selecting content the education courses determined the type 
reorganized activity list that was needed. That is, the re- 
sponsible work planning the broader outlines content and 
selecting the needed major units was organized co- 
operative undertaking carried faculty members, 
serving either members committees individual in- 
structors. called for scholarly judgment and thoroughness 
rather than for clerical efficiency. most useful, under 
these conditions, the basic statement teachers’ activities should 
supply convenient, usable form master list topics com- 
prehensive enough include all activities which teachers should 
perform, and the same time brief compact enough that 
curriculum workers, after little experience, could keep the 
entire range topics mind. Thus, while any one topic 
item subject-matter was being considered should easy 
recall other topics which this might related. 

order provide such compact but comprehensive list, 
the original thousand and one activities the Commonwealth 
list were regrouped under fifty-one larger activity topics: 


Defining and showing the implications objectives 
Planning for classroom activities 

Selecting and organizing subject-matter 

Determining and providing for individual differences 
Guiding learning activities 

Evaluating pupil achievement 
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Exhibiting useful teaching traits 
Planning and compiling records and reports concerning pupils 
Utilizing records and reports concerning pupils basis for improvement 
teaching efficiency—including conducting investigations based upon rec- 
ords and reports 
10. Influencing and directing the personal conduct pupils relation 
other pupils and teachers the classroom and school premises 
11. Influencing and directing pupil conduct the performance routine 
school activities 
12. Supervising pupil health and physical efficiency 
13. Counseling students the planning programs 
14. Conducting special exercises 
15. Grouping pupils for instructional purposes 
16. Adapting teaching procedures size classes 
17. Supervising the school and classroom library 
18. Supervising the school lunchroom 
19. Utilizing pupil assistants 
20. Taking precautions against fire 
21. Controlling tardiness and absence 
22. Administering intelligence tests 
23. Caring for special defects pupils such stammering, hysteria 
24. Maintaining informal personal contacts with pupils matters not directly 
related school activities 
25. Offering guidance pupils matters relating (1) personal habits, 


social contacts, (3) vocational and employment problems and (4) 
financial problems 


Supervising play and athletics 

27. Supervising musical organizations 

28. Supervising (1) pupils’ dramatic activities, (2) pupils’ publications, (3) 

pupils’ forensic activities and (4) departmental clubs 

29. Supervising and unspecialized extra-classroom activities pupils: (1) social 
activities pupils; (2) school assemblies and special programs; (3) drives 
and campaigns; (4) co-operating with student self-government organiza- 
tions and (5) other types pupil organizations, such honor societies, 
girls’ clubs, boys’ clubs, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, and 

30. Maintaining co-operative relationships with administrative and supervisory 
officials such state superintendent, local school board, county superin- 
tendent, local superintendent, assistant superintendent, principal, super- 
visor, department head, and dean women 

31. Maintaining co-operative relationships with business department employ- 
ees, especially the custodian supplies and janitor 

32. Maintaining co-operative relationships with school librarian 

Maintaining co-operative relationships with school nurse, school physician, 
and visiting teacher 

34. Maintaining co-operative relationships with colleagues, namely, other regu- 
lar teachers and substitute teachers school system 

35. Co-operating with individual parents the interest the individual child 

36. Co-operating with parents through activity organizations parents and 
teachers, such the parent-teacher association 
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Co-operating with (1) occupational groups, (2) social organizations and 
(3) members the community large 

38. Using the community source material for the school curriculum 

39. Growth the teacher through participating actively the social and 
cultural organizations the community 

40. Professional and personal growth and advancement the teacher serv- 
ice through engaging actively the work professional organizations 

41. Professional and personal growth and advancement the teacher serv- 
ice improving teaching skill 

42. Professional and personal growth the teacher service through reading 
and engaging advanced professional study 

43. Professional and personal growth and advancement the teacher service 
through undertaking professional research and publication the results 
study 

44. Qualifying for higher type certificate 

45. Professional advancement the teacher through obtaining appointment 
promotion teaching positions 

46. Providing for personal financial welfare 

47. Providing for health, recreation, and satisfactory social contacts 

48. Regulating the heat, lighting, and ventilation the schoolroom 

49. Maintaining attractiveness school grounds, buildings, and rooms 

Selecting textbooks, supplies, equipment, and floor space 

51. Producing, ordering, maintaining, and organizing textbooks, supplies, 
equipment, and floor space 


The following will illustrate the method organizing the 
Commonwealth list teachers’ activities, which were condensed 
under the activity and which when compiled made 
report pages length. 


Topic 35. Co-operating with individual parents the interest the 
vidual child? 
Activities 
883. (DP 448) Giving advice and informa- (cf. 21, 25, 36) 
tion parents 
888. 449) Giving assistance parents (cf. 36) 
893. 450) Meeting socially with parents(cf. 36) 
896. 450) Obtaining advice 25, 36, 38) 
formation from parents 
gol. Obtaining assistance 36, 38) 
parents 


Topical Organization Teachers’ Activities for Use the Construction 
Mimeographed the College Education, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Topic “883” refers subsection (or type activity) 883 the Commonwealth 
Report, page 882 448)” indicates that detail paragraph for activity 882 
page 448 the Report contains items significance. “(cf. 21, 25, 36)” means 
that type activity 883 882 448 has also been listed under Topics 21, 25, 
the Topical Organization. Several these activities have been classified under Topic 
well under Topic for the obvious reason that they apply group co-operation 
well individual co-operation. 
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g06. 451) Establishing cordial relations (cf. 36) 


with parents 

spirit parents 

parents 

welfare laws against parents 

Acting mediator between 
parents 


foregoing basic list fifty-one topics was adapted 
the Curriculum Subcommittee Required Courses 
from somewhat longer tentative list prepared 
the writer. formulating the list, certain well-defined rules 
procedure were observed, among them the following: First 
all, the topics formulated must consistent with the 
approved general educational objectives. For example, Topic 
“Guiding Learning Activities,” the most comprehensive and 
important single topic the list, referring the teacher 
guide activities whereby children learn, clearly embodies 
the philosophy the major objectives. 

Second, the topics must formulated with view their 
intended use centers the subsequent selection and organi- 
zation subject-matter for courses. Thus, activities should 
grouped under topics because some fundamental unity among 
them such common fundamental principles, common purpose, 
relationship common object persons. Such unity within 
the topic generally means that much the subject-matter re- 
quired will common the entire group activities included 
under that topic. The resulting organization activities thus 
corresponds more closely than the original Commonwealth 
grouping the organization needed for instructional purposes, 
although not intended, course, that the units subject- 
matter courses will always parallel the topics the basic list. 

Third, whenever objective data were available that would 
aid grouping the activities under topics, these data were con- 
sidered. For example, data the types extra-classroom 
responsibilities undertaken Ohio State University College 
Education alumni teaching service indicated clearly that the 
supervision certain extra-classroom activities pupils such 
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social activities, honor societies, school assemblies, did not 
correlate closely with the subjects taught, while other types 
extra-curricular activities These data thus determined 
which activities should grouped under Topic 29: 
vising the unspecialized extra-classroom activities pupils.” 

Fourth, formulating the topics (Nos. for Division 
the Commonwealth list, “Teachers’ Activities Involved 
Classroom Instruction,” special problem arose. Division 
deals entirely with the instructional phases the teacher’s work 
and thus represents larger fraction the necessary curriculum 
content than does any other division. Two alternative pro- 
cedures were suggested: the one hand, the topics parallel- 
ing Division might made comparatively narrow and 
specific, each topic including small number activities. 
The resulting list would relatively long. The topics would 
indicate somewhat definitely the curriculum content required. 
Under this plan, however, would have been difficult de- 
termine the degree which the analysis topics should 
carried. Furthermore, too detailed list topics would have 
been unduly prescriptive content and therefore unsatisfactory 
committees instructors who were subsequently under- 
take the actual organization subject-matter into courses. 
second alternative, the topics paralleling Division might 
more comprehensive, each topic including relatively wide 
range type activities. Thus the content for single topic 
might some instances the equivalent entire course. 
This type organization was preferred, and accordingly Di- 
vision was organized under seven comprehensive topics (Nos. 
each which may considered important unit 
when selecting and allocating content courses for instructional 
purposes. considered desirable, however, that further 
analysis these topics undertaken specialists, terms 
approved educational objectives, order point out the 
more detailed activities and methods performing them for 
which the curriculum should provide. 


Topical Organization Teachers’ Activities formu- 
lated under the foregoing rules procedure obviously 
possesses the same degree objectivity and completeness 


“The Teacher and Extra-Curriculum Activities,” School Review, 
(May, 1932), 
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the original Commonwealth list, while, has been pointed out, 
presents the data form that more convenient for cur- 
riculum reorganization. type activity the original 
Commonwealth list has been included under one more 
the fifty-one activity topics. obtain the degree analysis 
represented the original Commonwealth report intended 
that the reorganized list shall supplemented the details 
the Commonwealth check and the summary para- 
graphs the complete Commonwealth determin- 
ing which activities are given curriculum treatment 
understood, course, that activities are not selected 
indiscriminately, but that activities and methods performing 
them are determined the major educational objectives, 
and that only those activities for which collegiate preparation 
deemed necessary will included. 

has been pointed out earlier, the fifty-one topics the 
basic list became the centers for selecting the needed raw mate- 
rial for the entire group required undergraduate education 
courses. The preparation the complete Topical Organization 
Teachers’ Activities thus became the first major step de- 
termining, the basis teachers’ needs, the subject-matter 
included these courses. complete the subsequent 
steps the development the education courses, special 
techniques too detailed presented this article were 
developed: for selecting the subject-matter needed treat each 
the fifty-one basic topics terms approved objectives; 
for organizing and testing this content experimentally tenta- 
tive courses; and for organizing the experimentally determined 
content into more permanent courses. This organization into 
courses carried forward solely with view instruc- 
tional effectiveness and without undue regard the organiza- 
tion existing courses. this manner, have attempted 
bridge the wide gap which frequently exists between general 
objectives and activities, the one hand, and the subject- 
matter the education courses, the other. 

seems reasonable suggest that the Topical Organiza- 
tion Teachers’ Activities, which has been basic instrument 
curriculum reorganization one institution may used 

page 


pp. 
Op. cit., pp. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Radio 
European nations have discovered radio cultural 


instrument. The governments all the nations operate 

governmental agency. Russia has direct control, 
while Great Britain has assigned management semipublic 
body known the British Broadcasting Corporation. all 
countries, with one two exceptions, the cost radio broad- 
casting defrayed taxes receivers. Advertising almost 
nonexistent. 

The European situation has made governments very sensi- 
tive the possibilities radio. Because the nations that 
continent are surrounded potential enemies, each alert 
examine any factor national life which may used raise 
the morale and vitality its citizens weaken their cultural 
strength. That this new and powerful agency molding na- 
tional life should carefully controlled for the national good 
has been inevitable. 

The United States has such concern over self-preserva- 
tion. Separated two oceans from its nearest potential foes, 
feels quite secure the evolution its culture and power, 
and consequently, for this and other reasons, has not caught the 
vision the possibilities this force. Our national voters 
think radio medium for music, for comedy, and, gen- 
eral, for entertainment and recreation. That can used 
agency for lifting the morale and improving the culture 
the nation has not been clearly identified major social and 
political idea. The cultural and political results broadcasting 
have looked upon by-products entertainment, they 
have been recognized all. 

Educational broadcasting has, course, brought informa- 
tion and action into the schools. Occasionally, the major execu- 
tives the nation use the national chains carry message 
the people. Serious subjects are presented sustaining pro- 
grams commercial and college stations; and religious exer- 
cises are the air continuously for seventeen hours day; but 
these somewhat numerous, and relatively infrequent, programs 
have just happened response sporadic demands. phi- 
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losophy, even policy, radio cultural medium has been 
formulated language crisp and universal enough catch the 
popular imagination. The evolution broadcasting dom- 
inated the individualism laissez faire. 


radio its thirty years has achieved position influ- 
ence quickly reaching masses people that probably 
surpasses printing, which has history half-millennium be- 
hind it. When Walter Damrosch stands before the microphone, 
single person modest room the heart great city 
who elevates the tastes the children America masses 
five millions. When President Roosevelt appears before the 
microphone, can, instant, enter the homes half the 
people the nation. the wizardry and potency 
this medium communication have become numerous 
commonplace. 

Educators, publicists, and government officials America, 
however, are peculiarly and inexplicably indifferent. The 
schools have used almost negligibly, although the cost 
inconsequential. The newspapers for the last decade have 
fought commercial stations because advertising competition, 
and Congress has recognized broadcasting national con- 
cern only the extent setting Federal Radio Commis- 
sion settle quarrels about channels among the broadcasters. 

Broadcasting elevates the ideals this nation debases 
them. either improves culture undermines it, and this 
true whether the programs educational recreational. The 
culture our people such profound importance the 
existence, permanence, and happiness this nation, and radio 
such powerful factor its evolution, that attention must 
directed it, the nation grow more wholesome. 

The situation must clarified, and the implications and 
realities radio must formulated simple concepts that 
all citizens will appreciate the power radio our national 
society. this clarification and formulation the government 
must address itself, and the impetus should imported gov- 
ernmental agencies the educators the nation the end 
that social service and radio may become hyphenated phrase 
the thinking the nation. remain indifferent radio 
miss opportunity for national service. 

W.W.C. 


READINGS 


Work Materials First-Grade Reading,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXIV (April, 1934), pp. 

The problems which were studied these collaborators connection 
with the effective use two types commercial materials for first-grade read- 
ing—workbooks and picture-dictionary the effectiveness 
each increasing the child’s reading vocabulary and the convenience ad- 
ministration the teacher. The pupils Grade the Gladstone 
School, Chicago, were classified two approximately equivalent groups using 
mental ages, intelligence quotients, and teacher’s judgment the criteria. 
After twelve weeks practice which one group used workbook materials 
and the other, picture-dictionary materials, the workbook group had made 
greater gain the first-grade recognition test, while the picture-dictionary 
group made somewhat higher score test comprising 100 words taken 
from the practice materials, quotation from the collaborators’ summary will 
the best evaluation: directions pupils workbook material neces- 
sitate considerable guidance the part the teacher, especially among for- 
children, with the result that group instruction and 
lock-step progress are likely However, the reading directions 
acquaints the pupils with important purpose reading, and the following 
directions furnishes them with variety activities. The picture-dictionary 
material requires less direction the teacher and results individual progress 
the pupils. provides effectively for the recognition words and phrases. 
addition, the use picture-dictionary material provides training habits 
dependability and self-reliance.” 


RussELL, “Federal Aid—Boon Bane,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, XXXV (April, 1934), pp. 

this excellent discussion the author points out the dangers increased 
Federal control our schools which increased Federal aid may bring, with the 
weakening local control and the strengthening discretionary authority 
Washington. strongly urges that such aid administered upon objec- 
tive basis automatic way, following the principles equality and 
ciency, and that every effort made keep the control the schools within 
the local community. 


Foster. “An Experiment with One-Figure Divisor Short 
and Long Division,” Elementary School Journal, (March and April, 
1934), pp. and 590-99. 

division test which one-digit divisors were used was given 2,365 
persons, including pupils Grades XII two school systems near Jersey 
City and students each the three years the State Normal School, Jersey 
City, determine whether the long-division form computation yielded 
superior results the short-division form when judged measures accu- 
racy and speed. The author says “the results this study point unerringly 
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the conclusion that the long-division form superior the short-division form 
for one-figure divisor.” recommends that “only one form taught—the 


long-division form,” and that the instructor “then depend proficiency 


the application the technique reduce the time necessary for its operation.” 


Norton, ALLTUCKER, AND OTHERS. Curriculum,” Review 
Educational Research, (April, 1934), pp. 121-252. 

The successive numbers the first three volumes the Review Edu- 
cational Research have been devoted summaries research studies and 
scientific investigations bearing specific topics. The issue here briefly re- 
viewed begins the second cycle and covers the studies curriculum research 
which have appeared during the past three years. The Committee Cur- 
riculum, which Mrs. Norton was chairman, and which included Herbert 
Bruner, John Hockett, Peik, Raleigh Schorling, has been assisted 
number other curriculum experts the preparation this issue. The four 
chapter titles are “Plans Curriculum Building and Research,” written 
Mr. Bruner; “Curriculum Investigations the Elementary- and Secondary- 
School Levels,” which comprises fourteen sections each devoted specific 
subject-matter and written assisting experts; “Evaluation Courses 
Study and Textbooks,” Henry Harap; and “Curriculum Investigations 
the Teacher-Training, College, and University Levels,” Peik. 

Mr. Freeman, chairman the Editorial Board the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, commends this issue comprehensive review 
all kinds research the curriculum,” and continues saying that “it both 
recognizes the problems presented the proposals and experiments looking 
toward radical change the whole curriculum program, which there 
thus far little scientific evidence, and summarizes detail the conventional 


Lewin, “Concerning Photoplay Appreciation,” Journal, 
XXIII, March and April, 1934). 

This reprint made two articles: The first, “What Shall Read 
about The Movies?” bibliography which will valuable the teacher 
who plans introduce unit motion-picture appreciation. 

The second, “Reports Representative Members the Photoplay 
Appreciation Committee,” will also interesting such teacher. These 
articles may obtained reprint form from Edgar Dale, Bureau Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


“Education the U.S.S.R.,” New Era, 
April, 1934), 99-102. 

Russia the system education closely correlated with the economic 
and social life. Everything directed toward aiding the creation new 
social order and toward enabling the boys and girls take practical part 
the work reconstruction when they leave school. addition learning 
the general principles modern production and their significance social 
and political life, the children also develop skill handling tools and ability 
use machinery that they can see for themselves the connection between 
production, social life, and cultural standards. Every school connected with 
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factory whenever possible with collective farm. Considerable emphasis 
given developing community life and self-government. 

The greatest difficulties are the diversity language and the difficulty 
obtaining textbooks. The subjects included the school curriculum are: 
Russian language, nature, mathematics, geography, labor, social science, for- 
eign languages, physical culture, drawing, and music. From the fifth school 
year biology, physics, chemistry, technology, and history are taught. 


Paper Covers 


Boarp For EpucaTion. Organization and Administra- 
tion State Program Vocational Rehabilitation. Washington: Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 1932. pp. (Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Series, No. 21) 

This bulletin sets forth purposes and defines plan Federal and state 
co-operation program vocational rehabilitation. The primary purposes 
are follows: return civil employment through the vocational rehabilita- 
tion persons injured industry; render physically handicapped persons 
fit engage remunerative occupations; show need for active, con- 
tinuing, promotional program meet changing social conditions; show need 
for national point view and policy toward temporarily incapacitated 
handicapped persons; show the responsibility and obligation society 
those injured its service otherwise, and why from social psychological, 
humanitarian approaches the rehabilitation these unfortunates should 
social function. 

The principal problems involved rehabilitation work are the overcoming 
human selfishness and greed and the tendency avoid social responsibili- 
ties; the arranging educational service; the placing those rehabilitated. 
This, concise, worth-while bulletin, should carefully read all students 
education and all others interested social-welfare work. 


The Training Teachers. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers University, 1933. pp. (Rutgers University Bulletin, 
Series No. 

This concrete and detailed proposal for approaching the problem 
effective teacher training should read all people engaged the training 
teachers. short compass the author presents readable form philosophy 
teacher training and specific, rather detailed and practical programs for 
putting his philosophy into practice. The programs include careful selection 
students; required industrial and commercial experience; one half-year 
spent full-time assistant public-school teacher before admittance 
teachers’ college; four- and five-year courses for elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers, respectively; the elimination subjects; and the centering 
the learning around the three general topics the personal development 
the student training, the child, and the school. One half-year practice 
teaching and one full year full-time apprentice teaching (the latter 
salary less than that paid the regular teachers) complete the major phases 
the programs, which aim give the teacher not only wide and all-round 
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experiences help make him conscious the operations and needs society, 
the problems and needs the individual, the child developing 
organism, but also the means which the teacher may help the individual 
orientate himself solve his problems, develop basic life values, and aid 
the improvement society. number practical minor suggestions for 
effectiveness administering the proposed programs show the care with which 
the author has devised his proposals. 


ANDERSON 


Boarp For “Part-Time Continuation 
Classes for Office and Store Workers.” Washington: Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. date. pp. 

The purpose this revision primarily clarify for school administra- 
tors the scope and provisions the National Vocational Education Act for 
those attending the general continuation schools part-time schedule while 
employed offices and stores. The bulletin mainly statement purposes, 
definitions eligibility, types classes which may held, and suggested 
state plan for training teachers. The pamphlet should interesting and profit- 
able administrators special and senior high schools. 


Books Read 


Teaching. Philadelphia; John Winston Company, 1933. pp. 
introduction the principles education, this book covers much 
the basic philosophy espoused the department education Ohio 
State University. The authors acknowledge their debt the writings John 
Dewey and the teaching Boyd Bode and his former department 
Ohio State. The book progresses from original nature through education 
growth, the nature society and the individual, aims education, the re- 
flective thinking process, development concepts and values, flexible habits, 
and transfer through meaning. 

The Hissongs are both direct and clear their presentation the prag- 
matic philosophy, showing trends they have developed through the past 
the present widely accepted beliefs the power and purpose modern 
education. The authors draw frequently from Dewey and Bode presenting 
their point view, and they seem constantly remember that their audience 
made largely beginning students who need sound orientation 
new field. 


PorTENIER, Pupils Low Mentality High School. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 
568) 

The rapid increase high-school enrollment this country during the 
past forty years has raised many problems educational procedure. Presum- 
ably more pupils rated inferior standard tests intelligence enter high 
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school than formerly. The author has reviewed reports testing programs 
typical high schools, but finds few that have been continued long enough 
give valid evidence regard any such shift the mean level 
gence pupils entering high school. the past ten years she finds that 
decrease from six eleven months shown for the mean chronological ages 
high school Freshmen” with slight decrease the mean intelligence 
quotient. 

From city high school fifteen hundred pupils experimental group 
pupils from the ninth grade scoring intelligence quotients less 
the Terman Group Test Mental Ability was selected which was com- 
pared with control group pupils from four grades scoring intelligence 
quotients over the same test. Many these pupils are being given 
barely passing marks encourage continuance high school, and, unfortu- 
nately, “to strive for educational and vocational goals that are forever beyond 
their reach. Modifying the curricula attempt meet the needs 
the large influx pupils into our high schools has been accompanied 
decided change standards. Disappointments leading emotional mal- 
adaptation for the young people and severe criticism the school are inev- 
itable. interesting speculate what unfortunate results both for pupils 
and for schools must experienced before American educators will face facts 
more fully and provide courses better adapted the needs and abilities 
pupils low mentality and give more intelligent guidance planning their 
life careers.” 


Francis 


Knicut. Habits, Their Making and Unmaking. New York: Live- 
right Publishing Corporation, 1932. pp. 

Half this book deals with the problems, principles, theories, and condi- 
tions concerned with the learning process. critical spirit pervades the treat- 
ment extant theories motor learning, memory, and habit formation, and 
their neurological substrates. 

theory, either psychological physiological, seems fit all facts con- 
cerning learning and unlearning, the making and breaking habits. The 
author’s own doctrine catharsis, substantiated experimental evidence from 
many laboratories, presented revolutionary principle. This doctrine 
applied the breaking specific bad habits. While the stage social con- 
vention not set for such radical departures from the routine “allow excep- 
tion occur” method treating bad habits—while the parent and pedagogue 
cannot yet apply catharsis—yet the doctrine surely has applied value some 
cases. 


for Teachers, New York: Ginn and Company, 1933. pp. 

This book attempts “to present the facts psychology that teachers can 
use their daily work.” distinctly lacking suitable material for the 
general university course. The authors have aimed “to present textbook 
which integration various points view rather than compromise 
emphasis any one system psychology,” and they have succeeded 
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well their aim that the reader feels the lack any systematic position. Per- 
haps because the composite authorship the terminology varies between 
analysis behavior terms its physiological and behavioral elements and 
analysis mental life terms sensations, images, and feelings. 

Learning explained terms changes synaptic resistance spite 
the mass experimental data opposing this view. This textbook also evi- 
dences that explanation behavior terms instincts still current 
spite the weight evidence opposing it. This lack care use terms 
noted throughout the book. For example, “Habits may become fixed 
instincts” (page 142). that makes life worth living may attributed 
feeling and emotion” (page 114). 

The parts devoted the measurement behavior and personality and 
adjustment seem the best portions the book. Questions follow each chapter 
and index and glossary are appended. 

Bruce 
University Wyoming 


Honora Certain Procedures Studying Poetry the 
Fifth Grade. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions Edu- 
cation, No. 

Since the memorization poetry school has been taken for granted, 
Miss Frawley has set out discover techniques teaching memorization and 
the effect memorization increasing enjoyment poetry. With five 
methods, not too different among themselves, three requiring memorization 
and two suggesting activities follow-up study, ten poems were taught 
each ten classes the Queens schools. the end ten weeks 
experiment, poem week each class, nine tests were given, one pupils’ 
preferences method, one pupils’ choices between poems, and seven 
memorization and understanding. one might expect, pupils preferred 
the activity method, could answer more factual questions about memorized 
poems, and could interpret slightly better with the activity method. The 


logical conclusion was reached—methods should drawn from outcomes 
desired the teaching. 


Comparative Study the Secondary Education Girls 
England, Germany, and the United States with Consideration the 
Secondary Education Girls Japan. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions Education, No. 566) 

The author, Japanese, seeks show how England, Germany, and the 
United States secondary education “has been adapted the needs 
girls the light the varying theories regarding women and their functions, 
possible sex differences, and occupational demands,” and discover 
what converging and diverging tendencies and problems regard the edu- 
cation girls are found the three countries.” Data were secured through 
Visits some 120 schools the three countries; interviews with educational 
authorities, professors, teachers, and members women’s organizations; and 
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wide reading the literature, both primary and secondary. effort 
secure real insight into the inner life the respective peoples, the author 
spent total several months different homes these countries. Out 
the wealth material thus obtained, she has organized account the 
secondary education girls each the three countries, giving due atten- 
tion the social background, treating the historical development briefly, and 
giving chief attention present tendencies and problems. While she spe- 
cifically concerned with the education girls, many the tendencies and 
problems with which she deals have with secondary education irrespec- 
tive sex. The short summary chapter supplemented good many 
cross-references. conclusion, she describes briefly the secondary education 
girls Japan and tentatively applies her findings consideration 
reforms needed that country. 

quality, the work ranks high. shows careful planning, logical organi- 
zation, real grasp and scientific detachment dealing with current prob- 
lems its field, and happy blend facts and interpretation. welcome 
addition the rapidly growing literature the field comparative education. 


Brown, Mathematical Difficulties Students Educational Statis- 
tics. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 
569) 

This study timely contribution which will interest those who 
are responsible for the curricular offerings education. have had entirely 
too many expressions mere opinion relative the teaching educational 
statistics. Some have gone far suggest that all elementary statistics 
courses taught mathematics departments rather than the departments 
which the statistical method applied; others have recommended certain 
courses mathematics prerequisites educational statistics; still others, that 
mathematical training required for advanced courses statistics only. 

The conclusions this study have been based upon one thousand students 
courses elementary statistics education. analysis the most 
widely used textbook revealed that “of the problems whole, may 
stated that they appear well within the ability intelligent student 
who has mastered junior high school mathematics and will carefully study the 
text.” The writer concludes that “the most obvious method avoiding math- 
ematical difficulties the beginning statistics course setting definite 
mathematical prerequisites undesirable that would exclude from the 
course many students who need the work and are capable profiting from it.” 
Instead, suggests that self-teaching exercises prepared for those students 
who have forgotten the necessary facts and skills elementary mathematics. 
The desirability mentioned shift emphasis from computation 
interpretation the elementary course, since the need interpret more 
general than the need compute data. 

The writer seems too anxious attribute success statistics mathe- 
matical ability. Although points out that “students were prone look 
upon coefficient correlation indicative casual states 
that correlations between final marks statistics and scores the compu- 
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tation test (median equals .44), semester hours mathematical training 
(median equals .30), and certain other measures mathematical ability 
indicate that mathematical competence important factor, although 
means the sole factor, determining success the statistics course.” Although 
this may true, the reviewer hesitates accept this interpretation from any 
evidence presented. 


James 


The Dark Places New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1932. 351 pp. 

The data for this book were secured from questionnaire Swiss 
newspaper which contained the leading question: what did you suffer 
most school?” Several hundred relies were received, and the most typical 
are published this report. That this document evoked response indicated 
the fact that four hundred teachers canceled their subscription the Swiss 
paper which the questionnaire was instituted. the criticism that these 
complaints are longer valid comes the reply that statistician has estimated 
that per cent the teachers are still work the schools. 

Among the criticisms mentioned are excessive intellectual demands upon 
immature children, emphasis knowledge end rather than means; 
corporal punishment; employment mockery, contempt, and sarcasm, rela- 
tions with pupils. The spirit the book can best gauged this quotation: 
“We still suffer much from great lack those values for which Pesta- 
lozzi’s teaching and life bore passionate witness; from lack pedagogic 
understanding, from lack the spirit goodness, understanding, devotion, 
This book well worth reading. 


Epcar 


M., Ann Enjoyment and Use Art the Ele- 
mentary School. Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1933. pp. 
This pleasant book read, and contains suggestions for those who 
are striving create and maintain comfortable and “at home” atmosphere 
school studio workroom. This book does not deal any extent with 
reasons why ways and means, but seems rather narrative the way 
things have happened the school situations the While art 
not depicted closely integrated school program, there are interesting 
suggestions its relation school situations, and the authors are sensitively 
aware the ease with which children are encouraged and discouraged, and 
they recognize the importance right student-teacher relationship. 


Survey Study Teacher Training Texas, and 
Suggested New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1933. pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions Education, No. 537) 

This thoughtful and factual analysis the training teachers 
Texas done the seven state teachers’ colleges. the extent that 
analyzes the work these colleges, their selection students, the personnel 
the teaching staffs, and the curriculums, thorough piece work. 


be 
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consideration the teacher-training work done other state, municipal, 
and private colleges Texas. These latter groups train more than half the 
teachers the state. The evaluation the work the seven state teachers’ 
colleges seems thoroughly and carefully done. The suggested state plan 
teacher training follows the recommendations scholars this field. This 
type study should done for every state, but should include all institu- 
tions which train teachers. 
ANDERSON 


Teaching Mathematics the Secondary School. New York: Columbia 
University, 1933. 264 pp. 

The National Council Teachers Mathematics began publish 
series yearbooks this subject 1926. The purpose this, the Eighth 
Yearbook, present some the important phases the teaching mathe- 
matics the secondary school. The topics treated are: Articulation Junior 
and Senior Mathematics, Summary Some Scientific Investi- 
gations the Teaching High-School Mathematics, The Teaching Intu- 
itive Geometry, Coherence and Diversity Secondary Mathematics, Units 
Instruction Secondary Mathematics, The Mathematical Collection. 

This last topic, written Georg Wolff, the Herschelschule, Hannover, 
Germany, gives vigorous and enlivening discussion the situation with 
respect the two schools thought which have existed all branches 
learning since the ancients, and especially philosophy and mathematics, 
namely, deductive reasoning symbolized Plato opposed inductive 
reasoning symbolized Aristotle. Euclid’s compendium the mathematics 
his time followed Plato’s steps, thus leaving little strictness construction 
desired. For centuries this scientific method Euclid’s has been used 
schools method teaching mathematics young people, without consid- 
ering the fact that reasoning ability must first developed, and that according 
psychology the way leads from the inductive process the deductive. The 
discussion shows how the fusion the inductive and deductive methods has 
been carried out, following such leaders thought Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
Diesterweg, and John Perry. curriculum for the secondary-school program 
mathematics presented. 

Without doubt, the volume under consideration should part the 
equipment every teacher and supervisor mathematics even the ele- 
mentary schools. The book well printed and bound, readable, fur- 
nishes much food for thought, and the price reasonable. 


Razor 


Epucation Department Superintendence. Educa- 
tional Leadership, Eleventh Washington: National Education 
Association, 1933. 528 pp. 

This study the “progress and possibilities” educational leadership 

the superintendent schools emphasizes the present status revealed 

multitude questionnaires covering every phase the superintendent’s activ- 

ities. Two chapters deal with philosophy leadership dynamic society. 
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These chapters are short and rather inadequately developed. They not 
appear function any appreciable extent interpretation the find- 
ings the study. The need for philosophy is, also, recognized the self- 
rating scale which submitted the last chapter, though even here the 
responsibility the superintendent for directing social change gets little 
emphasis. Not the least contribution the yearbook the series tributes 
the great educational leaders the past. The name but one woman 
included the list, that Emma Hart Willard, who known the “apostle 
normal schools.” 

compendium information the status the superintendency, 
the volume should prove great value all professional students educa- 
tion, including the superintendents themselves. guide the out” 
our present educational confusion, the study possesses little direct value. 


Teacher Absence and Leave Regulations. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. pp. (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 564) 

The major worth this report its excellent evaluation teacher- 
absence regulations, the criteria presented for the administration such 
regulations, and the analysis teachers’ absences thirteen cities. 
suggested plan would spread sum money specified the board edu- 
cation among teachers losing time from school, basing the amount each would 
receive the number days absent. This plan would provide definite 
charge against the budget that would set aside for this purpose, but 
teacher would know just how much her absence was going cost her until 
the total amount absence all teachers for the year was known. 

interesting find that other governmental employees, salaried em- 
ployees private concerns America, and teachers European countries 
are provided for more generously case temporary absence than are teach- 
ers the United States. Among the schools, general, the more generous 
the sick-leave grant the greater the average temporary absence. most 
cases the accumulative plan does not reduce average days absence. 

ANDERSON 


Lacey, Jay Mucumore. Social Studies Concepts Children the First 
Three Grades. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions Edu- 
cation, No. 548) 

series pictures was shown and certain questions were asked ascer- 
tain the extent which various concepts were known. Differences within 
grade were more importance than differences between grades. Many absurd 
misconceptions were, course, found. The realm social studies broadly 
defined, including the facts that squirrels store nuts and that oaks have acorns. 
The author found significant improvement Grade III over Grade II, and 
much slighter improvement Grade over Grade The reviewer would 
like point out that Grade the tests were individual, the child being 
asked “show the children who wear wooden shoes,” “the children 
who celebrated the first Thanksgiving.” The second- and third-grade children 
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were given the work group test, and were asked “put cross (x) the 
Indian pictures” [there were two], “put circle the Eskimo pic- 
tures” [there were two], “put the children who wear wooden shoes,” 
“put the children who celebrated the first Thanksgiving,” and the like. 
The possibility that this labeling more difficult than pointing ignored. 
Kenyon College 


Francis Glass, Master Teacher 


[Continued from page 


But his career should serve remind our utilitarian age the 
function cultural education adding new dimensions 
experience. Furthermore, furnishes useful illustration 
the age-old but ever new truth that the fine art teaching 
the difference between good work and that which mediocre 
poor depends primarily, least far liberal culture 
concerned, not the building equipment, nor yet the 
curriculum, but the personal qualities the teacher. For 
the master teacher there substitute. [Vol. XIII, No. 


Basis for Selecting Content Required 
Courses Education 
[Continued from page 


advantage elsewhere, either part general curriculum 
reorganization program, aid less comprehensive at- 
tempts criticism revision education courses cur- 
riculums. may used already described, with different 
objectives techniques, aid thorough reorganization 
the basic education courses; means checking the com- 
pleteness existing courses; guide fruitful source 


topics illustrative material for courses education. 
[Vol. No. 


TESTS 


the personality traits individuals im- 
portant problem encountered many fields. The Leahy- 
Fenlason Rating Scale for Social Case Workers, published 
the University Minnesota Press, device for obtaining 
evaluations eleven traits social-case workers. After obtain- 
ing list fifteen personality traits from one hundred case 
workers, the eleven traits which appeared the lists twenty- 
five more judges were chosen for the rating scale. 

Each trait the scale defined, as, “Adaptability: How 
does adjust himself varying case-work situations; 
changing environmental conditions; individual differences 
people?” Following the explanation the trait five- 
point scale with each point described. The evaluator reads 
the trait, its explanation, and the descriptions each point 
the scale and decides which point the scale best pictures the 
individual question. After this done the evaluator checks 
the column which indicates the basis which the judgment 
made. Three bases judgment are given, definite experience, 
general impression, and experience. This obviously valu- 
able addition which now being used rating scales. 

Evaluations the degree which individuals possess per- 
sonality traits are inferences. When inferences are based 
definite experience, they are more desirable than when they are 
based general impression experience. However, 
still more desirable have record the definite experience 
which permits each person draw his own inferences. 


eleven bookkeeping tests have been prepared 
William Wythes and published Prentice-Hall. 
The tests are based upon the ideas and concepts taught Vol- 
umes and Rosenkampff and Wallace’s textbook, Book- 
keeping Principles and Practice. One the tests general 
test given when the students have completed the first vol- 
ume. Each the other ten tests are given the close 
units work the two volumes. The tests were prepared 
Many the questions the tests are informational char- 
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acter although others require the students perform other 
kinds behavior characteristic other objectives allocating 
amounts the debit and credit columns and stating the effect 
assets, liabilities, and proprietorship. Other questions require 
the students make statements profit and loss and solve 
mathematical problems. Separate evaluations can obtained 
for some the types behavior required. Some the tests 
are short-cut devices which should checked with the direct 
behavior characteristic the objectives. 

The manual provides information concerning the reli- 
ability the tests. The tests may used measure achieve- 
ment bookkeeping courses having other textbooks the 
objectives the courses are the same those measured. 


Social Status Scale 1933 developed Stuart Chapin 
and published the University Minnesota Press 
score card for evaluating the living room home. The first 
part the score card consists list material equipment 
the room. Points are added subtracted the room contains 
certain articles equipment. the room has electric lights 
points are allowed; contains sewing machine points are 
subtracted. 

the second part the scale the condition the articles 
the room scored adding and subtracting points. the 
room dusty, points are subtracted; the articles and fur- 
nishings are good repair and well kept, points are added. 

the development this score card “socio-economic 
status” defined “the position that individual family 
occupies with reference the prevailing average standards 
cultural possessions, effective income, material possessions, and 
participation the group activities the community.” When 
these four attributes were measured scales designed for the 
purpose, the combined results correlated highly with the score 
living-room equipment. Hence, the living-room device 
used obtain quick measure social status. obtain more 
diagnostic results the other devices should used. 

The reliability the scale was measured the correlation 
between the scores obtained the first visit professional 
men’s homes and the scores obtained the second visit. The 
coefficient correlation was .96. 
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